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&BSTBACT 

Described ^re the procedures used to generate 44 
competency statements regarding the job of Hinnesota coordinator of 
special needs, a local school district level position vhich involves 
providing services to handicapped and/or disadvantaged students in 
vocational education. It is reported that an expert jury (vhich 
included professionals in the field of vocational and special 
education) vas requested to submit a vritten list of competencies 
that might be required for the coordinator's job*. The 44 statements 

vhich resulted are presented in table form and. include that the 

coordinator be able to maintain a current knovledge of research, 
trends, and nev developments in special needs programing; select and 
acquire instructional materials appropriate for special needs 
students; and secure financial aid for individual students, using 
alternative sources* Appended are a document summarizing a study 
designed to investigate job incumbents* ratings of competency 
statements, a paper on competency based versus performance based 
training, and a copy of the questionnaire used m a survey of the 
position and background of 33 Hinnesota coordinators of special 
needs* (SBB) 
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COORDINATORS OF SPECIAL NEEDS PROGRAMS : 
FORTY-FOUR COMPETENCIES 

, The competencies described in this report and the process whereby they 
were. generated were part of the larger research and development program con- 
ducted by the Department of Educational Administration, University of 
Minnesota and supported in part by the United States Office of Education, 
Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, under terms of a grant entitled 
Empirical Role Definition of Local Special Heeds Personnel in Vocational 
Education . 

The larger research and development effort was designed to lay the 
groundwork for inservice training for persons who, at the level of the 
local educational agency, are responsible for programs of vocational educa* 
tion for handicapped and disadvantaged students. In Minnesota, this job is 
designated as Coordinator uf Special Needs. 

Other reports relating to this project and similarly dated May, 1976, 
include; Competencies Required of Coordinators of Special Heeds in Voca- 
tional Education In Minnesota as Perceived by Incumbents (Summary) ; Posi- 
tion Description: Coordinators of Special Heeds in Minnesota ; Competency 
Ratings: Coordinators of Special Heeds in Minnesota ; and Recommendations ; 
Competency-Based Inservice Training for Coordinators of Special Heeds in 
Vocational Education . 

Position 

The position of Coordinator of Special Heeds in vocational education 
in Minnesota is probably similar to related positions in other states. 



although only partial data are available (Weatherman & Krantz, 1975; Manage- 
ment Analysis Center, 1975; Pellegrino, 1975). The essence of the position 
is that an individual is given local responsibility for operating a program 
of special services within vocational education for students with special 
needs (handicapped and/or disadvantaged). 

The specific population under study was the Minnesota Coordinators of 
Special Needs. This population had its identity established in the Minnesota 
State Plan for Vocational Education (Minnesota Division of Vocational^Technical 
Education, 1975). The population consisted of all those persons who, at the 
level of the local educational agency, carried responsibility for the program 
of services to vocational education students who were disadvantaged and/or 
'handicapped. This program responsibility can be distinguished from the re^ 
sponsibility for direct services to students, i.e., for instruction. The 
population had operational Identity in the fact that each of the persons was 
one vXth. whom the State Division of Vocational Education, Special Needs 
Unit, mstintained program communication. Thirty^three individuals met that 
definition in Minnesota at the tijne of the competency statement development 
reported here; they were the ones who were kept in mind as the competency 
statements were generated. 

Three sources exist for descriptions of the Coordinator's job; the first 
two sources predate the present investigation, and one source is the current 
state Plan for Voca^tional Education . The 1975 Plan described the Coordina- 
tor's duties as: 

Shall prepare and implement a delivery system which addresses 
Itself to fulfilling the unique needs of students with special 
needs. 

Shall provide the necessary support services to the student 
with special needs where deemed appropriate. 



Shall coordinate and facilitate Inservice training of regular 
staff to more adequately understand and meet the needs of the 
students with special needs. 

Shall coordinate with and assist the vocational center in 
their servic^e area in planning and Implementing a* delivery 
system to meet the needs^of- students with special needs 
enrolled in secondary programs. 

Shall annually provide a report to the state regarding progress 
of the local special needs programs. 

Another predating description of the job can be deduced from another 
report in this series (Krantz & Weatherman, 1976a). This consists of ques* 
tionnaire responses by the 33 Minnesota Coordinators in which they described 
the context of their jobs, their programs, and their backgrounds. 

A final job description is the subject of still another report in this 
'series CKrantz & Weatherman, 1976b), In this, the incumbents rate the impor- 
tance of each of the competencies to their local positions, and this descrip- 
tion of the job (.the job being described as the exercise of the competencies) 
can be said to consist of the perfomiance referents of the competency state- 
ments. 

Procedures 

A sequence of formal procedures was carried out in order to generate 
the cotupetency statements. These procedures were intended to produce a 
reasonable number of descriptive statements covering competencies that 
zQight be required of individual Coordinators of Special Needs. These state- 
ments were not intended to be definitive of the positions, but rather were 
intended to serve as a pool of plausible statements from among which the 
incumbents could select and rate those competencies which were required of 
them in their positions. 

r 

Selection of Expert Jury 

From an advisory committee to the project for developing competency- 
based inservice training for Coordinators of Special Needs, five nominators 
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were selected; the state Coordinator of Vocational Special Needs Programs; 
the state Coordinator of Vocational Programs for the Handicapped; a Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Professor of Vocational Education; the President of the 
State Association of Special Needs Personnel and a local Coordinator; and 
the Manager of Special Needs Programming in a large vocational education 
district. Each of these comittee meinbers was asked to individually submit 
a list of 10 people whom they believed to be cap'able of generating meaningful 
competency statements for this study. 

From the lists that were submitted, using multiple nomination as the 
criterion, an expert jury was selected and asked to serve. All those who were 
asked agreed to do so. The expert jury was comprised of the five "nominators 
plus the Executive Director of a private rehabilitation facility, a Profes^ 
sor of Educational Administration, and the Coordinator of Special Needs in 
a medium-sized Area Vocational Technical Institute. This group was later 
augmented by a project coordinator engaged in developing a statewide compati- 
ble management infoDoation system for special neads programs* 

The expert jury was chosen to be, and accepted as, a group of persons 
knwoledgeable about special needs programming and about the requirements of 
the Coordinator job and of similar jobs. 
Written Competency Statements 

Each metii)er of the expert jury was requested to submit a written list 
of competencies that might be required of a Coordinator of Special Needs. 
The jury membars were instructed to submit as many or as few statements as 
seemed important to them individually. Although the topic of competencies 
was discussed with them, no instructions were given as to the format in 
which the statements were to be submitted. Each member of the jury sub- 
mitted an independent list. 

6 
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The submitted statements ranged widely in format and content, as is 

indicated by the following illustrations. 

The Coordinator of Special -Needs must be able to relate to all 
persons regardless of race, creed, sex, or national origin. 

Must be knowledgeable of learning styles of students. 

Effectively use advisory coimnittees. 

t An awareness of the objectives and goals of vocational educa** 
tion and how they relate to preparing special needs students 
for occupational success. 

Effectively communicate with general administrators, school 
boards, and state agencies to insure that there is a complete 
understanding of the program and its relationship tt> the over- 
, all goals of the area vocational technical institute. 

Recommend or develop vocational instructors and special needs 
staff), curriculum materials, or teaching techniques that may 
be appropriate for special needs students. 

Can list reasons for and against a proposed change in curricu- 
lum instruction programs. 

Have f.imiliarity with purchasing and accounting procedures used 
in a school district. 

The manager of special needs has the competencies to determine 
special needs system needs on the basis of a formal ongoing 
needs assessment procedure — priority of these needs should be 
determined on the basis of state law and philosophy^ purposes 
and goals established for the local special education system. 

The submitted lists were reduced by the investigator to an unduplicated 

list of approximately 135 statements. 

Assembled Jury 

The expert jury was convened for a full day to refine the unduplicated 
competency statements. The statements were presented to the jury with the 
content preserved but regularized into the formal of "The Coordinator of 
Special Needs must be able to..." The statements were written on two-by- 
threc foot sheets of paper and posted about the meeting room. 
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Functioning as a group, the jury removed those items that could not he 
loade into meaningful competency statements. They next merged together those 
statements that vere redundent of the same content and agreed upon the word^ 
ing of the merged statement. Finally, they added statements of competencies 
that appeared to them to have heen omitted from a complete array of probahle 
competencies. The work session ended vith the determination hy the jury of 
rules for editing the statements. J 

The investigator then edited the statements in accordance with the rules 
agreed upon hy the jury. The edited list, consisting of 65 statements in the 
general form "Tbe competency Coordinator of Special Needs must he able to...,*^ 
was mailed to each meinber of the expert jury. The members were requested to 
mail corrections and recommendations back to the Investigator. ^ 

A period of two weeks elapsed during which no significant corrections of 
the mailed list were proposed, then a telephone call revealed that two mem- 
bers of the jury were dissatisfied with some of the competencies. 

The jury convened again for a half day to further refine the 65 compe- 
tency statements that had been derived at the previous meeting. The working 
material for this session consisted of the statements, presented separately 
to facilitate editing. As before, the instructions; were to delete, merge, 
or add, and this was to be done with each competency considered on its 
separate merits* A further instruction was to retain the competencies ' that 
might be required by some but not by all Coordinators of Special Needs. The 
result of this second work session was to reduce the competency statements 
to 44 in number* A f&f statements were deleted because they were of the 
wrong level; they encompassed several of the other statemGnts, Still other 
statements were merged by the jury. Again, editing rules were determined. 
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The investigator then oast the statements into the edited format agreed 
upon and mailed them to the jurors x^r verification. No changes in this list 
were deemed necessary by the jury> and the 44 statements were taken to com- 
prise the list to be submitted to role incumbents for rating. 

Competency Statements 

The competency statements were drawn up Into a list arranged in an order 
determined by the assignment of random numbers. The list is presented as 
Table 1 using the same form in which it was presented to the Coordinators for 
rating; that is> an opening phrase Is followed by a list of performance refer^ 
ents of the competencies. 

Table 1 

Competency Statements as Generated by Expert Jury 



NOTE : The statements represent the jury's opinion that the given competency 
might well be required of a particular Coordinator of Special Needs. There 
is no intent to assert that each competency is required by every Coordinator^ 
nor is there intent to assert that each Coordinator should be expected to 
possess a given competency at any particular level of thoroughness. These 
are best described as candidate competencies for rating and attribution by 
the incumbents — persons who should know by experience the extent to which 
they are actually required competencies. 



THE COORDINATOR OF SPECIAL NEEDS MUST BE ABLE TO 

1. ...evaluate the performance of Special Needs staff members and recommend 
their letention or separation. 

2. ...maintain a current knowledge of research^ trends, and new developments 
in Special Needs programming. 

3. ...maintain a record system for the Special Needs program which is con- 
sistent with state regulations and format. 

4. ...provide and/or secure inservice training regarding special needs» for 
Special Needs and regular vocational staff. 

5. ...lead a multidisciplininary team meeting regarding a student with special 
needs. 

6. ...communicate with district boardCs) so that the Special Needs program 
is effectively understood and its purposes integrated into those of the 
school(s) . 

9 
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Table 1 (continued) 



TtiE COORDINATOR OF SPECIAL NEEDS MUST BE ABLE TO 

7. ...interview, and recommend for employment by the district. Special 
Needs personnel. 

8. ...authorize purchases and expenditures in accordance with standard 
educational bookkeeping practices 3nd in conformity with the state 
Department of Education's Adininistrative Manual. 

9. ...design a system for vocational evaluation of students, using real 
or siBtulated work as the medium. 

10. ...assist vocational instructors to loodify their programs to meet the 
needs of handicapped and disadvantaged students. 

11. ...develop an individualized prescriptive program plan with an individual 
student who has special needs. 

...integrate the Special Needs program into the comprehensive vocational 
and other agency services o£ the community. 

13. ...effectively organize and use advisory committees. 

14. ...establish formal communication channels among units within the dis- 
trict> and/or ainong component districts, regarding the operation of the 
Special Needs program. 

15. ...acquire funding from a variety of sources to support the Special Needs 
Pro gran. 

16. ...establish effective means for communication and dissemination of infor*- 
mation within the Special Needs staff. 

17. ...assist students with special needs to solve problems in interpersonal 
relations with peers, teachers and family. 

18. ...specify role descriptions and qualifications for Special Needs poi&i- 
tions and personnel. 

19. i...use styles of leadership appropriate to different situations in rela- 
tion to delegation of authority, accountability and supervision. 

20. ...design and implement a program evaluation process to monitor the opera-- 
tions of the Special Needs program^. 

21. ...select and acquire instructional materials that are appropriate for 
use by students with special needs. 

22. ..^.design and implement a process that will identify students who may have 
special noeds, and will determine their eligibility for Special Needs 
services. 

10 



Table 1 (continued) 



THE COORDIMAIOR OF SPECIAL NEEDS MUST BE ABLE TO 

23. ...develop, and integrate into district policy, Special Needs policies 
that are consistent with state and local requirements and with the 
rights^of students with special needs. 

24. ...insure that legally acceptable due process is followed in district 
' actions that affect students with special needs. 

25. ...make a determination of the nature of a student's needs and poten- 
tials, using referral information, interview, and measuring instruments 
for the assessment of the student's vocational interests, aptitudes and 
potentials, and learning characteristics. 

26. ...mediate conflict within the staff. 

27. ...plan specific modifications in vocational curriculum and methods to 
make them appropriate for students with special needs. 

28. ...interpret and implemer;t at the local level the guidelines and philoso- 
phy of the state Flan and of the state Unit for Special Needs, consistent 
with the accepted philosophy and practices of vocational education. 

29. ...carry out effective public relations with various audiences on bdialf 
of the Special Needs program, using both oral and written formats. 

30. ...assist a student with special needs, to take an active part in the plan- 
ning of his educational placement and vocational program. 

31. ...supervise the activities of Special Needs prof c^ssional personnel. 

32. ...coordinate student transportation with component school districts. 

33. ...design and conduct a follow-up study of students with special needs. 

34. ...provide vocational counseling and guidance to student with special 
needs. 

! 

35. ...design a student evaluation that will indicates student progress in a 
vocational program. 

36. ...identify, plan, and recoraniend facility (physical plant) requirements 
of the Special Nec^ds program within the district. 

37. ...secure financial aid for individual students^ using alternative sources. 

38. ..^comply with state and federal laws, regulations, and guidelines, inter* 
preting them and reporting so as to show that all criteria are met for 
Special Needs program approval and funtJlng. 
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Table 1 (continued) 
IBB COOiffilNATOR OF SPECIAL HEEDS MUST BE ABLE TO 

39. ...design and implement a formal needs assessntent process to determine 
the iiecessary size and type of Special Needs program. 

40. ..'develop and maintain a Special Needs budget that appropriately 
acco>'nts for funds from several sources. 

4X* ...prepare students with special needs to effectively use community 
resources and agencies to meet their long term needs after they leave 
the school* 

42. ^ ...assist an employer in developing an affirmative action plan for employ- 

ment of handicapped persons, and/or in securing a Wages and Hours certifi^ 
cate for less than minimum wage. 

43. ...provide remedial and developmental instruction in basic skills, such 
as reading and math, ta students with special needs. 

44. ...apply basic learning theory and principles of behavior management to 
the design of instructional programs for individual students with special 
needs. 



Method Recapitulation 

The competency statements described in this report were generated by an 
expert jury. This method was used in the absence of a thorough preexisting 
job description from which competency statements could be deduced. 

The jury was first selected in two stages to maximize the probability 
that its members comprised a truly expert group. The process itself involved 
both independent initiation of rtatements in writing and group process refine^ 
ment in order to pool expertise. The services of coordination, the moderat- 
ing of group discussions and editing were provided by the investigators. The 
editor and moderator did not contribute any statements or delete any material 
statement content. 

Discussion 

The foregoing description has been given in more detail than is usual 
because the literature on competency determination frequently glosses over 
this step. Several points are worthy of particular notice. 

12 
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Source of Expertise 

A ^ury of experts was selected from among those who would most reason** 
ably have a valid opinion on the competencies needed by Coordinators of 
Special Needs. Four general classes of agency were drawn upon for experts: 
the state regulatory agency, representing a fairly authoritative responsi- 
bility; the state university, representing a scholarly view and expertise 
in p^sonnel preparation; the field under consideration, including persons 
who function in the coordinator role; and private sector human services of 
a related type. 

It was believed that a small group of highly expert persons participat- 
ing throughout the process of generating the competency statements would be 
'able to create a pool of reasonable item^. Subsequent events seem to have 
borne out this expectation. 
Number and Level 

The list of 44 statements was of reasonable length; it neither repre- 
sented a finely divided and exhaustive set of operations nor a brief list 
of Djajor areas of , responsibility. Inspection of the list will show that 
most statements represent a definable but not detailed task that my be 
faced by a Coordinator. 

It was the explicit intent of the jury to produce a list at a single 
level; that is, the jury rejected very broad categories (such as "personnel 
management** or "program supervision'*), and it also rejected small subtasks. 
The jury proposed to create competency statements none of which subsumed 
any of the others, but which each subsumed details. Inspection of the 
list seems^to show that the jury was successful in producing statements at 
approximately a single level of complexity ^ 
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Completeness 

Other than by intent of the jury, it is not possible to tell from this 
investigation whether the presented list is exhaustive. There may well bs * 
an undertermined number of competencies required by one or all Coordinators 
in Minnesota:^ hut this investigation has no means for deternilning whether 
such is the case. 
Format 

The competency statements were cast in the general form of '*able to do 
X.'* The reason behind this is detailed in Appendix B of this report. 

Briefly, the intent was to produce statements of a hypothetical con- 
struct called competency. This approach was chosen over the approach of 
enteral) performance-based education in order allow later flexibility in 
the development of training programs and achievement instrumentation. In 
a competency^-based approach, it is reasonable to measure a trainee's acquisi- 
tion of skill and knowledge as well as to simulate or observe performance. 
In a literal performances-based approach where no construct called competency 
is attributed to the trainee, only the performance itself can reasonably 
be observed and measured. The proposition is discussed in greater detail 
in Appendix B. 

Candidate Nature of Statements 

The list of competency statements is a candidate list. The jury develop- 
ing the statements was specifically instructed to retain statements that might 
not be required of every Coordinator. The list, as given in this report, ' 
must not be considered a list of competencies actually required by Coordina* 
tors of Special Needs in Minnesota. Determining whether a given statement 
represents a competency that is actually required was subsequently checked 
by a second stage of the investigation, the rating by incumbent Coordinators 
of the competencies* importance on the job. Beyond this, a fully responsible 

14 
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verification of whether the competencies are actually required would make 
it necessary for the Coordinators* supervisors to state whether they require 
the competencies of their Coordinators, perhaps a second outside verifica- 
tion by the agency which regulates the activity from the state level, and a 
deductive analysis of competencies carried out subsequent to a thorough 
jo' analysis. 

Only the rating by the incumbents was carried out in this investigation 
It is reported in a companion report of this series. Competency Ratings : 
Coordinators of Special Keeds in Minnesota (Krantz & Weatherman, 1976a) . 
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COJIPETEMCIES REQUIRED OF COORDINATORS OF SPECIAL NEEDS 
IK VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN MINNESOTA AS PERCEIVED BY INCUMBENTS 



(Sumraary) 

* * 

, 'This sunnnarizes the procedures -and findings of an investigation conducted 
by the DepartJ^ent of Educational Adcdnistration, University of Minnesota, and 
supported In part by the U.S. Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, An 
Emi>irical Role Definition of local Special Heeds Personnel in Vocational 
Education . 

BACKGROUND 

This stu<3y was carried out as part of a progratsmatlc research and devel- 
opment effort. That effort is the development of Inservice training for 
pw:rsons.vho at the local educational agency level are responsible for programs 
of vocational education for handicapped and disadvantaged students . In 
Miimesota, this job is designated as Coordinator of Special Needs. 

The Departinent of Educational Adiainistratlon conducts inservice training 
for directors of special education. The present investigation was suggested 
by some of the developnents in that program. Other activities have included 
a survey of special needs personnel in the various state divisions of voca^ 
txonal education and a survey of local special needs programs in the various 
states. t ^ 

PURPOSE OF STUDY 

The purpose of the present investigation vas to delineate the nature of 
the 30b of Coordinator of Special Needs in Minnesota, and to detemdne what 
corapstencies are perceived by the incunibents to be required by that job. 

The study investigated the following: 

. 

1. Characteristics of the orjjanizational context of the 30b, nature 

of the progrnm supervised, and backctound and professional orienta*" 
^ tlon of the incumbents. 

2. Coapetencics required on the 30b as perceived by the incumbents^ 
and, 

3. Wiether, in their perceptions of their competency requirements, 
the Minnesota Coordinators of Special Neodn couf^titute an indis- 
tinguishable single population or vhether they are made up of 
distlnguish.nble subpopulntions. 

Available information indicated thnt the joh would he diverse nnd th.nt the 
liicur.ihonts would be varied in bnckground mid orientation. 

KELATED IM1-0RH\TT0N 

Specinl Ncods pro(;r.nnmiin(; in vcc.ntional oducntion (corvice to ctudents 
vho nre liiindicnpi^ed niid/or dlsadvoni;ij;od) h*i:; ntt.nined hivM visibility, nnd 
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ito lead personnel are the subject of ccmsiderable interest. Tlie job of 
Coordinator of Special Ueeds, to which is allocated .the responsibility of 
special needs prograuis at the local level, has emerged as pivotal in the 
enterprise. The job is defined in general terois in the Minnesota State 
Plan for vocational education, but neither in Minnesota nor elsewhere was 
there found a statement of what competencies are required by the job. 

The competencies of educational personnel have likewise become the sub- 
jects of extensive literature. The competency based movement is relatively 
recent, uith most^of Its literature appearing in the 1970*s. The competencies 
approach has become the most cocimon one in the design of new training programs 
£or^ educational personnel. 

A state by state search has not revealed the existence of a preservice 
or inservice training program designed for Coordinators of Special Keeds. 
Hate of entry into the job appears to be rapid and the incumbents appear to 
have been variously recruited. ITie specific facts regarding this, however, 
had not been previously ascertained. 

DESIGN OF THE STUDY 

Population The population studied consisted of all 33 present Coordinators 
of Special Needs in >-inncsota. 

Competency statements A jury of experts was assembled to generate competency 
statements* The jury co.isisted of; the state Coordinator of Vocational 
Special iVeeds Programs; the state Coordinator of Vocational Programs for the 
Handicapped; a University of .Minnesota prolessor,-of vocational education; the 
president of the state association of special needs personnel, the secretary 
of the association, and another local special needs coordinator; a University 
of Minnesota professor of educational administration; the director of a pri- 
vate rehabilitation facility; and a consultant enCnged in developing a state- 
wide in"forn;5tion system for special needs. The jury nepiers individually 
submitted competency statements and then met for a full day and an additional 
half-day to refine and collate the statements. ' Tlie result was a list of 
competency statements. 

PoJiition ^eftcription A .quer>tionnaire was developed for i;enerating information 
about the orfianizational context, the progran characteristics > and Ihe coordi- 
nator preparation and orientation, Th;Cs ques^iojinaire was submitted to the 
33 coordinators in Minnesota, with 100% return. 

Competency v atinrv Tlie competency staterxints were presented to the Coordi- 
nators wj ih the re{iuest to check ftach compelcacy as beJjif; cither J^oL Needed, 
Uflcfiil, Iir.i>,>vtant, or Essential to the conduct of the job. Returns v;ere 
recctived fi'om evex7 coordinator. 

Altl2^1^it!L returns were stntJ!:ticnIly checked for ]>attex^ns t\u\l m£^\i indi- 

cate voli;ibi1ity of the Jiir-t rnments* Tlie cIi.^vncterlf^Llrc nc rev^enlcd on the 
poj^ltlon quo.^tionniiire and the rntinj';s of the competencies were labuJntod* 
Finally, 17 com|>el(*nciec iMte checked ar>*tJnr»L 7 chavncl<:rlcl Icc of the j>or.Jtions 
and of the Jnciimbentn to (tetennJne whellicr the compoioncy vnliny^s were those 
of a s.1n£;le population or c^f diJ?tluj;iili;!iable j:nbpopul:itions. 
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Instrument: reliability To the limited extent that verification was possible^ 
t^e Instruments appeared to be operating with reasonable reliability. 

OrRanistational variables Geographic location was found to be roughly propor- 
tionate among central city> urban/rural, and rural. Most incuicbents were 
found in Area Vocational*-Technical Institutes operated by single school 
districts, and most were under the inmediate direction of the school director. 
Most of the incumbents had job titles similar to that of coordinator and 
over tUD-*thirds of the jobs had been established vithln the past tv;o calendar 
years . 

Program variables Most programs were neither completely integrated nor complete 
ly segregated. In size they ranged from ten to mere than 300 students. Age 
levels served ranged from junior high to adults over age 21. Types of student 
need were reported equivocally. The coordinators reported supervising per- 
sonnel ranging in number from zero (five prograns) to over 20 (six programs). 

Incumbent variables Most of the incumbents reported academic degrees of 
Masters level or beyond. Most of them had had at least 9 quarter credits of 
training in general education, vocational trade and industrial education, 
sp^ci^l education, and educational administration. Most had been employed in 
vocational education in the past, ttost of them had taught in general education 
and over a third of then had taught in special education. Nearly two-thirds" 
vere members of the American Vocational Association and more than half were 
members of the National. Association of Vocational Eduation Special Keeds 
Personnel. 

Competency ratings Host of the 44 conipetencicis vqvq rated by the Coordinators 
as being at least iTTiportarft if not Essential. On the other hand, at least 
one coordinator reported each of 39 competencies to be not needed at all in 
his situation; only five competencies had no ratings^ of Not Needed. The 
most comooT) rating of the competencies wa£S Essential. 

Contin^^encies A total of 17 competencies >'ere ^elected to be matched against 
7 variables from the position questionnaire. The proposition to be tested 
was that variables on the position questionnaire could be used to divide the 
responding population into groups who would rate the coin}>etencies differently. 
Of the 119- coir^parisoii , 4 were found to be statisticalJy significant at the 
.05 level. This finding does not allow a practical diviision of the popula- 
tion into groups; for practical purposes^ they may be considered as a single, 
but (liverce, population. 

CONCLUSIONS AXD PvECO;K!KNI)ATIONS 

Reliability of j»f9JlV^\t:i on The infoimation in gcnaral wac considered to he 
adcqu'itcly rcfinhlc for Lhio early stage in Uie development of a training 
program. 

Pojnilntloii^_unitj/ U/icfiil /;ul>popii];it Joiin amonj* ?finiK*nota Coordinators of 
ifpocinl ivord;; i;cir(* not disci imjnal cd hy thJiJ jjttidy. The poi>iilation i£S best 
treated a** uniiarv and tlio poirition*; jivo bc!;t ct)n;jitlorcd to be varJ;int£S of 
the !;anc job. Within that r*;iino jr.b> thcrci in much d±vcrf;ity and training 
ftpproao.hi;f; r*honld be intllviduali;;od. 
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Competency patterns Percept;tons of competency needs lacked unanimity; hovevar, 
the clear majority of coordinators considered most competencies on the ll::t to 
be at least Important. The conclusion is that" the expert jury was succev-isful 
in generating competency statenents that were reasonably conpatible with the 
job of coordinator. Sone of the ratings Icsd to the conclusion that some of 
the coordinators are not yet faniiliar with all of the requirements of their 
jobs. 

The job The job of Coordinator of Special Heeds is emergent and not yet 
fully dc*fined. It consists of a new general class of personnel in vocational 
education, the first raiddle laanagers who are not trade-specific. The job 
has laultidl'ociplinary affinities, with roots in at least vocatiot^al education, 
special education, and vocational rehabilitation, as was evident in the coinpc- 
tency ratings and in the incunibents* backgrounds. 

Eecoccnendations to the field It is reconnended that the state education agency 
and the incuiribent coordinators engage in continued clarification of the nature 
of the coordinator job. The diversity of program and job context should not 
be ufinecessarily discouraged. Neither should there be suppression of the 
diversity in incuiubcnt background and orientation at this stage in the field*s 
deve lopment. 

Re^OTiimendations for training The general research and developiEcnt plan of 
which this study was an early segrent was confirmed in its imDediate succeeding 
staj^es: 

1. It is recomended that there be developed an individualized, modular, 
competency based inservice training program lor Coordinators of 
Special Needs. » 

2. It is recoianended that investigation be made of the applicability 
of this study*s findings and recoirjnendations to other states. 

3. Since the position is in nieny respects i^nalogons to that of the 
director of special education i consideration should be given to 
using the already developed tiVainin'g pvo^xsu^ for special education 
directors i^licre applicable. 

A.^ It is recoiniiiended that a deternination be n:nde of actual competency 
requireuients of the job as veil iis the presently reported incunibent 
perceptions of coapetency need. ^, 

5. Finally, the competency list used in this study is affirined to be 
an appropriate one and is rccoinjiianded for furtlier refinement, v-iuch 
OS the diviv^ion Into ndnkxniv^r.i'ntlve and service competencies and 
a free sort to develop a tnxDnomy of competencies. 



Richard Wcathomnn, 
Project Director 

Gordon l^rantr., 

project Coordinator 

fl/12/76 
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The literature on competency bftsed and perfotoaace based training in the 
field of educaClon does not distinguish very well betvcen ecopecency and 
^rfotoanee. In faet, one finds staCen^nCs like "CB£ (eodpcteney baaed 
education) and PBH (perfomance based education) refer to Che saae movezoent 
and will be used Interchangeably la chia volum«?' (Houston, 1974). 

In ordinary English, houever, perfonnance Is what a person does and 
to^etency Is the ability vhlch accounts for his being able Co do It. There 
la aooechlog colnently sound about respecting cvccnon English usage when one 
is speaking English, and somechlng emlnencly corrosive Co long Cera communi- 
cation In dellberacely using uords In a oanner chac concradlcts chair coccon 
veanlng. The movectenc knovn as coispetcncy based training and/or perforoance 
Vised training Is overdue for sctclng Ics semanClc house In ordcr^ The 
acrat.egy for producing cot^petenclcs Is sufficiently dlfferenC from Che 
acracegy tot enhancing parforsiancc so chat confusion Is bound Co Impair the 
effectiveness of Che effort. 

the proposlclon co ba seated here Is that qulCe different sets of Ideas 
and procedures arc Involved In the designs o£ competency based training and . 
performance baaed training. 

First of all, che subjecc under discussion Is cralnlttg and not education, 
Educacion Is a worthy goal and one uhlch la broader In its scope and InCenC 
than Is cralnlng* The purpose of cralning Is focussed upon a specific range 
of actlvlcles and responslblllcles, Cyplcally those of an occupaclon, 

Recurnlng Co the dlstlncclon becueen coapeccncy based and pcrfonnancc 
based training, IC nay be veil to oucllnc each of Chese as Ideacional 
acructures, each vlth an assoclac^d set of rationally per^salblc procedures. 

The purpose of each 1$ to enhance progran achievement throuf^h enhanced 
pcrfoniance of chc program opcraCor, Che person vho carries ouc funcClons 
vhlch ulll cffecc the prograa, Furchcr, boCh perfdnnance based and corapeCency 
based cralning use cralning as chclr ncans for aCCalning chla general goal. 
The difference lies In hou aCCalntscnt of che general goal Is ChoughC Co be 
oedlaCed InCo performance. 

By definition, compcCcncy based training purporcs to mcdlarc Its results 
through the building or enhancement of cotopcCenclcs, The IdcaClonal scruccurc 
of chls i;iedlatlon as It seems to be commonly discussed Is shown In Figure 1, 
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. Figure A-1 • 
Con«trttctual relationships In co«pet*QC3r b^itd tralninf* 



Ic Is immcdlacely apparent froe Figure I Chat certain things are 
directly in touch vlth the observation base and constitute observablCf tela-^ 
tlvely objective events. These arc the operations chjt can be observed, 
described vlth some objectivity, countedf tallied, and ccasured. Other 
parts of the schcna are said to exist, but they cannot be directly observed; 
they are inferred froa observing events on the observation base. They ate, 
to use the tenalnology long established In the philosophy of science, 
bypothctleal constructs (^!acC^IquodaIe and Keehl, I94S>. The structure 
ot coapeteney based training can be valked through as follous; 

1* Selection of the trainees Is of variable coeplcxlty, but It can 
be deserlbeti In terms of seleetloo criteria or In terms of the 
events vhlch bring Into being the population to given training. 
The deserl;>tloa of selection Includes certain objecclve personal 
characteristics as veil as the other Items that go Into personnel 
selection or organizational evolution. One vay or another, a 
particular group of people vlth particular group characteristics 
preexists. 

2. Training experiences, again of a fairly desctlbable form and 
therefore grounded on the observation base, are provided^. This Is 
usually the primary manlpulandum of a training progra^it, whether 
eostpetency based or perfotoance based<. The training participates 
In an 

3* interaction vlth the trainees* personal characteristics as 
derived from selection. The nature of this Interaction may be but 
need not be specified. It results In the trainees* acquisition of 
several Internal characterlstlcst 

4. Skill of sooe kind Is said to be acquired. The trainee becomes 
adept at something. In addition, 

5. tncvlcdge Is acquired by the trainee. This Is the -easiest part 
ot the operation to attach to measurement Instruments as veil as 

to target by the eontecit of the training. In addition to skill 
and Icnovledge, 

6. uokngyn other acquisitions and changes accrue to the trainee 
as the result ot Interaction betveen hJs selection and training. 
Something that Is made up of some unknown variance In adtiltlon to 
skill and knowledge, called 

7. eompcten_ey . Is acquired by the trainee. This Is the primary 
bypothctleal construet'\>i: the schema and Is sooctimcs said to 
Include the other constructs to which It Is connected by double 
lines In Figure 1. According to the logic of competency based 
training. It Is this competency (ability to do socicthing or some 
capability) that Is the concern of the trainer. Competency Is 
Something chat the trainee has or does not have and has In some 

^ amount. It has a certain "thlngy" qttallty to It and may be thought 
ot ^ somethlnfi In the person that explains why he Is able to 



P«rfora In p^ttlctiltr vay« tiid ptrtlctiUr levels of effectlvenemif* 
Uht tXl t)3^othctlc4l con»ttuctt» competency Is not obterv;ibIe btit 
it !• Inferred fro« certain observations and In order to explftJo 
reUtionshlpd to which It Is IdcstlOnsIIy linked* It probably^ for 
purposes of the fresent discussion* should be considered to Include 
another elc«cnt» * 
\ 

jujgreent i a qusllty derived froo the trainee*a personal diarac** 
teristlca snd perhaps also enhanced hy his training* 



In any event» It is the person's cospctancy which Is ssld to ejcplsin 
him capsbUltr for 

pcrfottattce on the job* At this point one is bsck to the observs^ 
tlon base snd discussing a set of eventa which can be observed fairly 
directly. Performance consistSt in the present sphere of discussion^ 
in oarrylng out the duties of the job. Each aspect of perfotcsncc 



is linked rather strongly to a specific competency in that one usually 
•peaks of coepetency to ear^ out particular perfomaaces. the 
performance la carried out in the 

10. c 1 rcu_g3 1 ances in which the person vortis. These elremcstanees 
are aTso^ relatively objective and reportable. Together with the 
Individual's perfotuance» these clrcuastances result in an 

U. Interaction tfhlch Is said to produce 

12. orograti achlcveiDent > It is for the purpose of having prograa 
aehlcveocnt of proper direction aud aRKsunt that society becoaes 
Interested In the entire endeavor of toppetency based training* fit 
is tjrplcal for society rather than the trainee to bear the cost of 
coQipetency based training.) 



Meanwhile^ the perforttance of the trainee Is not expected to be Indis- 
criminate. Rather it is ciodlfled through the coopetency» and takes into 
account the Individual clrcuostances by i:eau$ of an* 



13. Interaction vlth judgcent. Further^ this judgsent la probably 
enhanced by repeated exercise as well aa by the characteristics 
and experiences of the trainee. 



There are several places In this schcna where instruncntatlon oay be 
and usually Is applied. t!any of the Instruments are intended to nea^ure 
the hypothetical constructs. The skill presuoed to be cohanced by the training 
Is saciplcd by Dcans of a 



H. test . This Is generally on the codel of the trade test in 
vhlch e^re than Infonaatlon Is measured. Knoulcdge^ on the other 
hand} le measured by a 

^* t^gt Crf inforc^tlon. This is the easiest of the Instruocnts 
to design and requires that the trainee bo able to discrlclnate or 
recall Ircics of Inforootion. Hils kind of rest Is tsore unldlnen-^ 
slonal than la a 




16. •jittulatton , vhlch Is m teat «suaed to measure the competency 
in Jtott glob4X teros. The simulation In fact may be taken as an 
abatrsctlon or even equivalent of som sample of perfocmance* On 
tbe otber band. It la also possible to 
> 

17* staple performance hf observing sons portion of tbe trainee's 
actual output subsequent to tbe training. 

Tbe vbolft schema of cotopetency based training Is thus seea as a structure 
<»f Ideas that necessarily Include hypothetical constructs. These constructs 
are aome sort of tblng^ln^the* person and they explain vhy the training 
results in performance. Instrumentation Is possible at at least four points; 
teat of skill, test of loiotfledge, simulation, and sample of actual performance, 
the relationship network which links the structure together la shown by the 
lines on Figure 1, Joining the constructs and events into a series of lawful 
relationships. For this reason It may be termed a nomologlcal net (Heehl, 1958). 
If the relationships were found to be onlawful, that Is Irrational, the coa^ 
atructual system would be rejected as Irrational. They are Judged by the 
adherents of competency based training to be lawful, to the extent that ,they 
give thought to the subject. 

The lawful relationships in performance based training, as are shown In 
figure 2, are schematically more simple. Ferfotmance based training, taken 
literally, does not Invoke any hypothetical, constructs, any explanatory 
things^lit^the^persoa. Xt does not necessarily deny the existence of such 
things* In^t he-person, but It does require them as explanatory qualities. 

Ferfonnanve based training, stripped of those things that are not 
Ideatlonally necessary. Involves only the following operations: 

1. Selection or specification of the trainee's characteristics 
la the same as In competency based training. Similarly, 

2. training may have exactly the same content, though It, Is not 
necessarily the same. The trainee characteristics and the training 
interact through some kind of 

$. intervenlnR mathematical variables . These variables are simply 
a mathematical description of the relationship between selection 
and training on the one hand and the outcome performance on the other* 
vlthout trying to specify what is Inside the **black box" of the 
person to mediate the results. MX that this model says Is that 
the selection and training have the outcome of 

A. performance , again defined as the carrying out of Job functions. 
This Is somewhat less a statenent of faith than Is the similar 
statement under the other schema that performance Is caused by 
competencies. The only claimed causal relationship In performance 
based training Is that somehow the training (and selection) can bo 
shown to be contlngenr with performance^ This Is an empirically 
testable matter. before, performance Is related to the 
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figure A-Z 

Relatlonahlpa In performance based training. 



$. circumstances of the Job. As before, these circumstances and 
the Individual's performance enter Into an 

(. Infraction which eventuates In * 

7. progrso schievenent .. As before, it is this proSrsm achieyeueat 
vhlch causes socie^ to Invest In perforvance based Crslnlng. 

. 

t* Siflmlation la one of the tea sllouable Inst ruoentst ions in a 
perfermance based training logic. Since no skill, knowledge, or ' 
eoo^eteocy is imputed to the trainee, there is no logical point, 
in testing for these things. Rather, an approximitiorL of perfor* 
Bsnce is set up under circuostances Which duplicate a number of 
performance eleaients and this Is kiovn es slnulation. Altema* 
tlvely, a 

9* sample of the perfonosnce Itself may be observed and this is 
the other logically permissible ineasuzemeiLt of training results. 

In perfbtmance based training, in Its pure fom, all of the e;vents 
sod operations take place on the observation base and can be observed, the 
training and performance are toanected throue^ Intexveaing variables mich 
are tuttheoatical or relet ion^escriptive in nature. In competency based 
training, on the other hand^ something called competency is said to reside 
in the person's characteristics and to oediate between ttslning and perfor* 
mance. The coi^ctencies are hypothetical constructs and have explanatory 
qualities. 

this Gonttast Is, of course, hetveen competency based and performance 
based training In relatively pure form. However, each formulation is a 
statement of belief about the vay things are in the teaT world and hence a 
distinction needs to be made between the two formulations' tt would be 
irrational to test for skill and knowledge in a performance based training 
program, tt would he careless, but perhaps not irrational, ro fail to 
specify the relationships among the hypotheticnl constructs in a competency 
hased program, tt would he of questionable rationality to test for skill 
snd knowledge in a competency based program without specifying how these 
things mediate training and performance. 

Ihere is no particular reason why '^the Qjsvement*' needs to choose 
one model or the other at this^iise. However, there is good reason indeed 
to distinguish between the nsocAXs when discussing training programs In order 
to avoid confusion and garbled conaaunicstion. Ho field of endeavor is 
particularly benefitted By either irrationality ov conEusion. 

If the internal logic of the chosen- schema is respected, then there 
is presently not much except^ taste to dictate the choice of ^scheotata. In the 
long run, howcvcr« there is a criterion by which the choice can be made unless 
it is rendered noot by the collapse of the PBT/CBT movement. The criterion 
is in the empirical questions Is it core useful to conceptualise coiapetencies 
or is It more useful to Invoke nothing beyond intervening variables? The 
question ean only be answered by ri^rous thought^ followed by rigorous 
observat ion. 
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liati^rW «ap«TViMd 7011 **** ^ 
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iOCAlIOIf * Hwt chtdc th« bor «t tb< right vhlch follows t1i« oiw 
but dftcerlptloa of tfit PRIHAKT «fca «trvftd by your profr^n*^ x 

Ctttttrvl tltj oolyt populcttoti o^er 50*000. of « ftcttopottt«a 

WM •* * 

tubutbc oniyf of « city vltb popuUtioa ov«r 50*000 

<«ntr<l ett/f populACicii over 50*000* AHD tts tubutbc 

QrboA/ntrclf Includlae ettr or eltloB of populfttloa 10*000 to 
30*000 

«o«tl7 ntral* mxj Include urban «fc«3 vmUr populctton 10*000 * . 

otlktr* DEFXNE bctovt 
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A tl^A, toc«X ftthooL dlittltt ^wblth 0P«t«t«3 9 CWFtEREHSIVt 

«,>9cmtloo4t-««ttvilc«L ctbooL «nd/ot- tooMualty toUcf*'* My offtt 
%»cit l ottJ l actvit* to T««ldttat> of otb#r 4isctltt» 

« loetl atbooi dittritt tftftniW niHutiit m vocATiottAL cmrcAtiott^ 

aty covtt MM ctttx «« votw than ooo Local s«^«tAl Aiucattoa school 
4litHtt^ m$j b« c Joint fou«T« loml 

« tyacUI pott-^moo^rr district «hUb 1« HOT prlMHlr orgaolttd 
for vM4tlootl tducAtloo; «a iHutctitloQ ipould b« « jtmlot collogo 
*r iLH W nil cy coll^« dltc«ltt vhleh it gorvrtied by « opttlftc otM 
%ltklA tk« ctcto ud vblfih nay 4lso ptovldo vocatloaal »duc*tloa 
•mlco 

m intotncdljto talt ot Joint Toircro Board providing t wnbtr of 
«4ucfttioul ««nrlcto; HOT PBIHUILT otfa&Utd for ^catlooal 
WacAtloa 



*tbtr, SCflKt balovt 



(IS) 



■i.- . ritut «nttt tfw total op«tatlne budgat aaount for joor ^jgatlal naada 

>fo tram only during *tba currcot fiscal y«at. rouadtd to tha iiaateat thoutaad* 



0 0 



(2« 2J 2$ 39) 



U* SEFAKATRtCSS - Flaato chttk tba box at tha right following the atatcMOt 
tEat bt>t doctlbta vhtco yout *patlal necda program opatatas In ttlatloo to 
tba atandatd vocational tducattoo progtas* (30} 

opnltl nctda progran opttactd In a ac|utatt tcottr. phyaltally atpatatt 
ffO« other ptostaas of votaciottal aducatlcn or gentcal tdutatloa . • • . I 

opatltl sttda progtao opttactd n an IflTECRAL p»t of tht standard 
irocatlooal cdutatlon ptogtaa of yout adnlAlstjratlve ot|;3Rlt»loR. no 
aapataca apttlal actd« ataii> fot studcoto (my have apttlal offltas I 
fot ataff) 

tpttl^ oecda ptogtasi ntlclict toapltttly atpatatt oot fully Inttgtattd • 3 
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^Uc faculty ^uch •« ^ •helc«ted workshop or r«)ublllc«clon c«iiC«r, m> Ui# 



<31| 



Cbi StXCUL (EEBS iCodtac* v(to «ttt Jt tb« lolioviog Icv«I« in your 
fVDfr*Mi* loufld to tlHi iittMt vholA «u«b«t («ach w '*122'*>; n<t tot^ 
to IfiOt* 



joolor lUth or ftodoo 7* 9 * ^ 
•«9lor loth «r tr«f«a 10« U* U 
foot oocoo4oty to Aft 21 * * * * 




U* Vtwt lo tho opptoxltttto tiuabot of «tud«nto vho tto 1a olthor overafO 
4olIr otUndvQco ot «vcr«(0 <t«Uy scabototilp 1q your SPECIAL V£EDS 
noCKAKt * 



(47-30) 



<47 U 49 Sa) 
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tf «tud«att lA your SFECtAI KE£CS ptotr*^ Vho 1uv» the «t«t«d 
«ia«*-c&«t«ftt«rtttlct of $peeltl aeed«. fUm toimd to th« 
Mt«st Mib#t («ucb u ^m")! luist tot^ IOOXt 



4it«dvifittt«d eoly •••• 

tt«d«ot« vto km both hattdteap tad dUadirutatt 



#tedtat« «ho <r« QOt IdtaUflod u «ith#t haodletpp^d or 
4lMdvuit«t«d 



JC (12*14) 
X C15»17> 



100 y 



1h* foUotflQi ^Wtiooa xtXats to jofor o>?«tltaco« cad vlcwpolata* fltMt 

iO Mt bMltAtO to glv% ftUik OplftloOa. 



15. 



rit/i** chtck tta« box ot boxtf «t tho tlfl^t folloi^g All of tb» Jobo 
«t «blcb hcvo bttt «iploT«^ tbo pMMZ for «l|lit «oott» or 



fudior fa voe«tloaja tdwucloo ....... 

Voc*tl«oAl oditetctoft cdtautlor 

l^wilkVT^-cootdiJuitor* voeatioQ«I oducattoft • • 
Cum «tr«iw oroupporc iorrleti naut^r . . 

l^iK^^ lA*«p«elAl «dtic»tloa 

OlTOctor Ot Mptrvicor of «p«c1a1 oducoclon • 

f c^l piT<holoti«t 

ttibihllitttJoo eouttJelor* «t«t» coployoo * • • 
TbcotiooaX odJtKtaettC eoordlnaeor. odiool/OTR 

Tttchot in i^ttl «duc«tioa < • 

Sdu>ol couuelot. geoecol oducatloa 



1.2 a>) 

.1 W) 
.2 '(10) 
.1 (21) 
.2 (22) 
.2 C3) 
.2 (24) 
.2 (25) 
.2 (26) 
.2 (27) 
.2 CQ) 



IC* Vh«t v«o Che ettle of tht prof«ailo(i«l Job vhteh you held 
InicdUeely befoto the Job yt»t xiOy hold? 



(29) 
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17.^ flMt cKtck tht bMns «t tht tltUt iihl«h foUov A£L of tte 
^fofusloMl «ts«al»tJODa to vblch you cumntir b«l«0€. 



fdtttiOMl AftMCKtlOO 

WmtmtX idbabUimiea iwclMl»a .... 
l« AUtt. of Sf*cl«l fduCfttim 



tW kiiWt tlwt sff to Tout 



U^rlS 

t& •« IS flm 45 ^:u«ttat cttdltt 

ttl^ria 

M •« ytus AS ^tt«tttt crtditt 
UMtlocuX Sptcl«ll«t 

no 9t idD 



l$^ fXwm c1t«ck, b«lou, A£L of tht ttw In which yo\t bm W^t Iwc 
■9 ^nitttt ct«dlt« ■vwMtet cndltt) of mdttgtwtu&tt ot ttiituAtt 



dotrtl «£uc4cloti - 

fftutloiuli tod Tttde «ad InduatrlAl 

Ip«ci«I tiueitiM 

foe4tloatl mtAblllCftdos 

tdttcsclotul AdAlntsttttlDQ, ProgtAa nttugtaent 
>tula«4t A4Alfiltttttl«fi 
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10* Sineft TOtt hmt^ b«ca In yovr prtmc potltlOQ. tbr vtwt ONE wpttt 
Job dl4 TOtt f Ifl^ 70ut*«lf CO b* h%^t pTtptnhi? 



U* for ttut OBC Mpcct of jottr Job 4id 709 find jcrarv^ to b< l«ue 



Tbnk you! Tvcum tot 

300 lt4tth 5<rvlc£A midijQg 
PblY^rtlty of Kinnuoti 
St. Piul. KM 55106 




